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EDITORIAL 


This year the Transactions returns to its more usual length following the Golden Jubilee issue 
edition of 1997, but nevertheless, although shorter than last year, it still manages to cover a 
creditably wide range of topics. 


We begin with an article that literally spans the generations. Chris Hall has brought together 
his grandfather's notes on the Great Ayton [Monument] ironstone mine which closed down in 
1929. His account gives us the flavour of life at the mine in the early years of this century and 
reminds us of the communities of workmen and families that such sites once supported but which 
have long since disappeared. Chris Hall illustrates his article with contemporary photographs 
of the mine and drawings based on ones in his grandfather's notebook. 


This year Jack Binns takes us out of Scarborough to look at its close neighbour Seamer and in 
particular at a dispute that rumbled on between the two rivals in the sixteenth century. The clash 
between the ‘larger than life’ Sir Henry Gates, lord of the manor of Seamer and the corporation 
of Scarborough still fascinates after four hundred years as we read of the dogged determination 
of Henry to fight for a market at Seamer. It is a very modern story of an individual versus a 
large corporation and although Henry eventually lost the fight, we might conclude from Jack 
Binns's article that he had the moral victory. 


Churches, wells and the Domesday Book all come together in a wide-ranging piece of detective 
work by Chris Evans who tries to unravel the significance of the St Helen dedication in 
Yorkshire. He puts forward a detailed argument that several groupings of parishes in Yorkshire 
with churches dedicated to St Helen represent early medieval estates and that this St Helen was 
different to the one we find associated with wells in the county, which is in fact the pre-Roman 
goddess Elen. Chris Evans shows us that even the smallest scrap of evidence, such as a church 
dedication, can be a window on an ancient past. 


The past year has been one of the quiet periods which periodically confronts the excavation 
team, so the fieldwork report in this Transactions is the shortest for a number of years. However, 
there is a note on a fieldwork archive that has recently come to light from work done in the 
1950s. We conclude this year with two book reviews which I hope will become a regular feature 
in future Transactions. As usual, my thanks are extended to all who have contributed to these 
Transactions or who have helped to put it together. 


Trevor Pearson 


SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF GREAT 
AYTON [MONUMENT] IRONSTONE MINE 


Edited by CHRISTOPHER HALL 


My greatgrandfather, William Hall was the Engineer at Upleatham Mines and when Great 
Ayton (Monument) mines opened in 1909 he was given the additional responsibility of Engineer 
there. My grandfather, Harry Hall served his apprenticeship at Upleatham under William Hall 
and between 1909 and 1916 worked at Ayton under the superintendance of his father. He 
returned to Ayton mines in 1918, and was appointed Engineer in 1920. 


These notes, mainly on the mechanical engineering history of the mines were written by Harry 
Hall in 1961. In preparing them for publication, I have altered them as little as possible. The 
main changes are that I have put them into a logical sequence (they seem to have been written 
in two stages with later additions) and grouped the notes on the mine personnel at the end. A 
few minor alterations to grammar and syntax have been made. Being written thirty years after 
the closure of Ayton mines, the notes may contain errors although I doubt there are any major 
ones. Nevertheless the notes are a valuable record of an aspect of Cleveland ironstone mining 
history which I felt merited publication. 


During 1968-69, a small group of sixth form students at the then Guisborough Grammar School 
carried out an oral history project recording people who had been involved in the ironstone 
industry talking about their work and lives. We recorded Harry Hall. From my copy of that 
tape I have added a small amount of information which expands upon, or is additional to, his 
written notes. The additional information transcribed from tape is set in italic type. 


GREAT AYTON [MONUMENT] 
IRONSTONE MINE 


ENGINEERING HISTORY 


Pease & Partners at Ayton Mines 
commenced a trial drift in 1908; Jack 


\. (MONUMENT) = “:] Stockdale and Jim Atkinson from Great 
‘MINE 1 Ayton along with Ben Gash from 
S Pi race 
‘. Rare a Marske were among the first men to 
\ 3 ue excavate this. 
\ 


cays omtge Men from Upleatham Mines and 

| Lingdale came to Ayton in 1909 to drive 
the two drifts. Men from Upleatham 
mines and living at New Marske were 
Jack West (Deputy), John Bevan, 
Walter Dewing, Fred Swan, William 
Brundle. Men from Lingdale: William 


Figure 1 Location of the mine 


Plate 1 1909; Darlington Railway Plant Co’s plant and men erecting the staging at the 
incline foot, with steam pile driver. Ed Jobling, blacksmith, on staging with 
hammer in right hand, became the first blacksmith for the mines. 
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Figure 2 Reduced copy of the 1:2500 OS. map (County Series) sheet XXIX.5 of 1915. 
Direction of view of plates 2,3,4 and 5 marked with arrows) 
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Plate 2. View of the incline bottom in late 1909, looking towards Ayton Station, work in 
progress erecting the staging. 


Martin, Robert Hogben, Ron Featherstone and George Whitbread, undermanager. Darlington 
Railway Plant Company had the contract to lay out the sidings and rail track on the incline to 
the bank top. This was to cut through the woods on the bank [Plates 1, 2 and 3]. 


William Alexander, Harry Pick, Ben Gash and Tom Fletcher came from Upleatham mines in 
June 1909 to get a small boiler and steam engine up the bank and then a pair of rope drums for 
the self acting incline [Plate 4]. The steam boiler was an old John Fowler steam plough boiler 
and engine. This was taken up from Ayton Station, up the old bridle road by a team of six 
horses with Thompson Johnson, coal dealer, in charge. The boiler and engine was erected and 
geared to two 6’0" diameter hauling drums and this was used to haul all materials up the incline 
and also to haul the full wagons from the drifts, and was in use up to August 1914 when a much 
larger steam boiler and engine was erected. I erected this engine and the hauling drums from 
April to August 1914. This engine had been used at Upleatham Mines - but had been used at 
Lingdale to sink a new shaft in 1910. The boiler came from Thorne Colliery and was a Robey 
and Company locomotive type. 


The first pump in Ayton Mines was a 4 bhp. Blackstone oil engine and a three ram pump of 56 
gallons per minute. I put this in - in 1910. The next pump was a 21 bhp. Blackstone oil engine 
and a Glynne centrifugal pump of 210 gallons per minute. I put this in - in 1912. 


After I left Pease & Partners in February 1916 to work at Acklam Ironworks (North Eastern 
Steel Company), a Davy Paxman steam boiler was erected and an Ingersoll Rand steam driven 
air compressor from Lingdale Mines to drive an air engine in the mine. This was driving, by 


belt drums, a 260 gallons per minute Mather & Platt centrifugal pump, on account of oil shortage 
during the war. 


I returned to Ayton Mines on January 22nd 1918. In early 1920 we built a large brick engine 
house for two Robey and Company locomotive type steam boilers at 120 Ibs. pressure per square 
inch to generate steam for a Bradley & Turton high speed vertical compound engine [Plate 5] 
to drive a Sirocco Fan, also a Robey horizontal compound engine [Plate 6] and a 500 volts, 50 
amp. D.C. dynamo by Scott & Mountain, Newcastle. This came from Upleatham Mines also 
a Scott & Mountain D.C. motor to drive a Holden and Brooke centrifugal pump of 460 gallons 
per min. I installed all this plant and cables switchgear etc. 


Plate 3. View in late 1909 in the opposite direction to Plate 2. Fred Kirkby on the right by 
the weigh-house window 


All electric motors were by Metro Vick of Trafford Park, Manchester. In early 1921 we built 
two large brick hauling engine houses. A sub station was built at the bank bottom. An 
underground cable was laid by the North Eastern Electric Power Company from Guisborough 
to Ayton Mines and Pease & Partners helped in the cost of this. We had a Johnson & Phillips 
transformer in our sub station taking current in at 11000 volts and transforming it down to 2750 
volts. I was responsible for laying in the cable from the bank bottom up the footpath at the side 
of the incline. This cable was bitumen insulated and wire armoured. We then installed two 
Main & Tail Haulages driven by three phase electric motors of 300 hp. each, but capable of 
700 hp. for 5 seconds, taking full line voltage of 2750 volts. We also installed a 50 bhp. motor 
and a Holden and Brooke centrifugal pump of 600 gallons per minute, also a transformer and 
cables and switchgear at 2750 volts transformed to 440 volts. 


In early 1924 a cleaning, screening and sorting belt was installed by Head Wrightsons at the 
bank bottom, with electric motor drive. I was responsible for the setting out of this plant, and 


Plate 4 

Winter 1909. The 
self-acting incline 
showing passing 
loops and two 
turn-outs for 
run-away waggons 


installing the cables, motor, switchgear and transformer to transform down from 2750 volts to 
440 volts. All this worked until 1929 when the mine closed down owing to a depression in the 
iron trade. 


All the mine tubs were hauled by Main and Tail rope haulage because the drifts in the mine 
were first up hill then downhill, then level, then uphill as far as the Whin Dyke, where the seam 
was faulted; it was thought it continued above, but it was below, and after that it was level for 
about 2000 yards to the Belmont royalty boundary. A set or train of pit tubs was 24 in number 
sometimes 27 and 8 full tubs drew 8 empty tubs on the incline which was one in four and one 
in eight towards the top. Each tub empty weighed 10cwt. and carried 30 cwts. of ironstone; 
some miners could get 36 cwt. in a tub. Gauge of the railroad was 2’6" and we used flat 
bottomed rails of 42 lb. per yard on main roads and 36 and 28 lbs. on side roads into the working 
places. 


The Holden and Brooke centrifugal pump and a D.C. motor was in 25 Stenton. The pillars of 
stone were 40 yards long by aprox. 30 yards wide (Figure 3). Ayton Mines Main Pump House 
was in No 26 Stenton (Figure 4). 


Plate 5 Top of the incline taken in 1910, showing the original winding engine house. 
Pencil notes on the back of the original photograph read:- 


‘The winding engine house and small hauling engine were erected in June 1909 to haul 
materials up the incline and to haul the tubs from the mine. This was tipped on a stock 
heap. The foundations for the self-acting incline...... can be seen where the winch stands. 
The first sets of mine tubs were run down the incline on February 22nd 1910. The man 
standing in the doorway is Harry Pickard from Marske, the first engineman. Wm. Hall 
engineer is standing just outside. The man on the right with his hands in jacket pockets is 
Mr Young of the Darlington Railway Plant Co.’ 


The gate is the entrance to the main drift, but later this was moved 40 yards back. 


Plate 6 
Bradley and Turton compound 
engine, 600rpm. for driving fan. 


Plate 7 

Robey compound engine for generating 
DC. This engine was first put down at 
Upleatham Mines in 1900 and was 
erected at Ayton mine in 1921. 280rpm 


So from the drift mouth to the pump house was approx. 26x40 =840 yards [This total is wrong. 
The correct figure is 1040 yards]. The electric cable was jointed in a joint box on a brick pillar 
at No 17 Stenton. At No 20 Stenton on the left hand side, going in bye, a railroad was laid in 
to work Headlams Royalty and this was nearly under the waterworks of the Quakers on the 
north side of the hill close to a footpath. At No 30 Stenton (Figure 4) on the right hand side a 
drift went in to work the ground on the right -this would be under the ground about 100 yards 
beyond Gribdale Gate. The main drift and also the return airway was under the road just through 
Gribdale Gate. 


Figure 3 
Diagram 
of the 
pillars of 
stone 
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Figure 4 Sketch plan of drift layout (not to scale). 
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Figure 5 
Sketch plan of 
entrance layout 


From the entrance of Ayton Mines Drift to the far end is 3650 yards At 2200 yards a drift 
came out just below Summer Hill Farm. This would be about 700 yards long. I believe it was 
at 81 Stenton on the left hand side, going in bye, where we drove through to the old workings 
of Hutton Mines at two points somewhere just above Pinchinthorpe Station [Hutton mine was 
worked by J. W. Pease & Co. 1855 to 1865] On the left hand side you went to the rise, and 
on the right hand side you went to the dip. Our drifts went through the Whindyke to the left 
of Gribdale gate going from Ayton. I had a return rope wheel at the 3640 yard mark. 


Plate 8: Dismantling of mines. Roof 
of the steam hauling engine house. One 
electric hauling engine house, boiler 
house and fan in background. 


The mine closed down in 1929 owing to a 
depression in the iron trade. We 
commenced to dismantle in December 1930 
and finished on September 30th 1931 [Plate 
8] and I was responsible for the whole of 
the dismantling. All steel railroad was 
taken out except roads on the dip side which 
were flooded. In No 64 a hand rotary pump 
was left in. Also about 100 yds in from the 
entrance of Summerhill drift a steel frame 
5" x 4" H section and a 6’8" diameter rope 
Wheel was left in. Also the 9" internal 
diameter pump pipes and most of the 5" 
diameter were left in and most of the 2" 
diameter spigot & locket water main was 


also left in as owing to the low price of 


scrap, it did not pay to get them out. On 


ities etiam eee ee ee 


the main engine plane the roof was kept up with steel girders and Glasgow tramrails; these of 
course are still in. Part of the road had larch baulks. There was also a few concrete props. 


At about No 26 Stenton on the right hand side of the drift, two drifts go in as far as the Kildale 
Royalty and these two drifts are dead in line with two drifts driven not very far in on the Kildale 
side of the hill many years ago [these two drifts were presumably the Kildale mine worked by 
Coate Moor Iron Co. 1872-1876], and if we could have got that royalty all our water would 
have flowed out that way at the Kildale side of the hills without pumping - but Major Turton, 
the owner of the land, would not entertain it. If this had been possible I don’t think the mine 
would have closed down. 


The buying out of the royalty owners and nationalisation of all minerals came too late for us. 
We may have been able to compete even with our low iron content. Pumping was our heaviest 
cost and this would have been dispensed with. But it may some day be worked again if and 
when it is needed. Had things gone alright we had a further Main & Tail haulage with electric 
drums of 80 bhp. to go in the mine to work the old Hutton Mines and more plant would have 
been added for the Kildale Royalty- probably we should have drawn out ironstone at that side. 
It would have been a big mine employing a large number of men if all had gone well. 


I erected all the steam boilers, engines, pumps, electric motors, haulages etc; installed the 
transformers cables etc and supervised all the concrete foundations for everything including the 
concrete water tank at the bank bottom. And it was a heart breaking task to pull it all down. 
Also I had a very happy gang of men under my charge at Ayton Mines. They were happy days. 


PERSONNEL 


The first manager of Ayton Mines was Mr Christopher Heslop who was also manager of 
Upleatham Mines and agent for all Pease & Partners mines in Cleveland. The first 
under-manager of Ayton Mines was Mr George Whitbread from Lingdale Mines. The first 
engineer was my father William Hall who was engineer at Upleatham Mines also. The second 
manager was Mr George Christopher Heslop, son of the late Christopher Heslop. Mr Tom 
Mayes succeeded George Whitbread as under-manager in 1924. I came in 1918 and was 
appointed engineer in 1920. Tom Mayes came from Upleatham Mines in 1924 and returned 
to Redcar at the age of 60 when the Ayton Mines were dismantled in 1931. Mr Fred Kirkby 
was the first and only cashier in charge of the office. Mr Ronald Masters was in the office also 
Elsie Petch whom he married. Clarice Heaviside was in the office; she married William Walter, 
booking clerk at Ayton Station. William Heaviside was office boy. Mr Dixon Brown was 
outside foreman. 


Tom Fryer was weighman Tom Whitbread horsekeeper after Wilson Martin. Ben Gash was 
the first tipper into trucks at the bank bottom followed by Roger Haswell. When we got a 
cleaning belt, George Pearson was in charge of this. Arthur Bulmer was checkweighman. 
Harry Pickard, engineman from Upleatham Mines was the first engineman at Ayton Mines. 
William Alexander was the first mechanic. Edward Alexander, Wilf Alexander and Edward 
Roberts were the first pumpmen. Isaac Haw from New Marske was also a pump man and | 
was going to have him to look after the fan engine in 1920 but he left to go to his uncle in 
Norfolk in the egg & butter business. Arnold (Dickie) Ingram was also a pump man and (?) 
he left he was on the electric haulage. Arthur Caley from New Marske was on fan. Watson 
Johnson was fireman on steam haulage boiler. Wilf Hardy was engineman on steam haulage 
and later on electric but left in 1924 to go to Canada. Watson Johnson took over his electric 
haulage which was used as inbye haulage from far end of mine to Pump House Siding. 


1] 


Edward Alexander was on the outbye electric haulage, hauling from Pump House Siding to 
outside at the bank top. Sid Fall also had a spell on the electric haulage. Jack Winch from 
Upsall, first tub mender, went to Australia. Edgar Tanfield was the first bricklayer and later 
another man named Wilson from Hutton Rudby, also Tom Pearson of Great Ayton. 


Plate 9 Ayton Mines Ambulance Team 
Back Row. Dr. Stuart, Willy Martin, Dr Murray 
Front Row: Fred Kirkby, Walter Hammond, George Ripley, Jack Newton 


Edward Jobling was the first blacksmith and horse shoer. He was called up in 1915 as a farrier 
in the army. Jack Poole from Stokesley took his place. When I came in 1918 I had another 
blacksmiths shop in the mine situated at the bottom of Summerhill Drift. Jack Levers from 
Leeming Bar was engaged as general smith and horse shoer. After Jack Poole left Edward 
Jobling took over and when Jobling left to start up for himself at Hunton, Levers came outside 
and I engaged Henry Sidgiwick for the blacksmiths shop in the mine and later I engaged Robert 
Tanfield as rope splicer. George Sedgwick was the first joiner, other joiners were George 


Robson & Tom Cockerill of Great Ayton and Stokesley. Henry Tindall and Ermest Fawcett 
were tub menders. 


There were 3 Deputies and 80-90 miners 


A H (Dickie) Ingram & myself were the last two men to touch the ironstone at the face at the 
far end of the main drift in 1929 when the mine closed, which I believe was just over 3650 
yards from the entrance of the drift. 


Note on figures 


Figures 3,4 and 5 are re-drawn trom drawings in Henry Hall’s note book, accompanying the 
manuscript. 


SCARBOROUGH VERSUS SEAMER: 
AN ELIZABETHAN TALE OF MARKET FORCES 


By JACK BINNS 


After the eclipse of Sir Richard Cholmley and before the arrival of Sir Thomas Hoby, Sir Henry 
Gates [1] (c.1515-89) of Seamer was the most influential figure in the Scarborough area. As a 
staunch Protestant he had come under suspicion during Queen Mary’s reign -when he had been 
attainted and imprisoned in the Tower of London - but with Elizabeth’s accession in 1558 he 
prospered rapidly. He was immediately appointed to the Council in the North at York, in which 
he served until his death; he was made a justice of the peace in the North and East Ridings; and 
he was elected by Scarborough’s corporation to sit in Elizabeth’s first parliament of 1559, which 
cancelled the attainder.[2] About the same time, due also to royal favour, he began to 
consolidate a strong landed base in north-east Yorkshire, centred on his new lordship and home 
at Seamer. For instance, in 1560, Sir Henry acquired the rectory of St Martin’s at Seamer 
together with the chapels at Cayton and East Ayton, which had passed to the crown after the 
dissolution of Whitby Abbey.[3] Eventually, he came to own virtually all the lands of the manor 
of Seamer and to them added other local properties such as Levisham.[4] 


However, it was the rising of the Northern earls against Elizabeth in 1569 which sealed Sir 
Henry’s success and put him permanently in her debt. Before the rising even occurred Gates 
had warned Sir William Cecil, the Queen’s principal secretary, of the imminent danger of an 
insurrection in Yorkshire in support of Mary, Queen of Scots, and advised him to strengthen 
and occupy Scarborough Castle.[5] When the rebellion broke out in November Sir Henry was 
then too ill to take personal action against it, but he ordered a loyal garrison into the castle, and 
when his health recovered led 300 of his own armed men from Pickering Lythe all the way to 
Hartlepool. [6] 


After the rising had collapsed, Sir Henry was given several royal commissions of great 
importance which underlined the trust placed in him. On the other hand, an abortive rebel 
attempt on his life illustrated how much he was now feared and hated by some northerners.[7] 
Though Sir Richard Cholmley had been careful to distance himself from the leaders of the rising 
and retained his official constableship of the castle at Scarborough, from now on it was Sir 
Henry who took over responsibility for the castle’s security and maintenance at his own 
expense. 


The Gateses were now also the dominant political force in the borough of Scarborough. In 1562 
Sir Henry had been re-elected to the House of Commons to occupy one of Scarborough’s two 
seats there, and when the Queen’s third parliament assembled in 1571 his eldest son, Edward, 
still only 24 years old, represented the borough while his father this time sat for the county of 
Yorkshire. The parliament of 1571 lasted less than two months, but it was soon followed by 
that of 1572 to 1581 when Sir Henry again represented Scarborough. For this parliament the 
junior of the borough’s two seats was taken by Edward Carey, a complete outsider whose only 
qualification seems to have been a recommendation from Sir Henry, his distant relative. In 
other words, the Gateses had captured both of Scarborough’s seats.[8] 


13 


Given Sir Henry’s predominant position at Scarborough it is not surprising that in 1577, while 
still the borough’s senior Member of Parliament, he re-opened Seamer’s weekly market. In his 
capacity of lord of the manor he invoked the royal charter of Richard II granted in 1382 to 
Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, which had authorised a Monday market and an annual 
fair in the village. Whether market or fair had ever functioned for long seems doubtful. Such 
were the immediate protests from neighbouring Scarborough that the Percies probably soon 
backed down. Scarborough’s burgesses had already secured the closure of country markets at 
Brompton, Sherburn and Filey and were then strong enough to maintain their. commercial 
monopoly of the immediate hinterland. For nearly two hundred years therefore the charter lay 
dormant.[9] 


By 1577, however, Scarborough’s economic decay and demographic decline were all too 
evident. Two centuries previously, with 1,393 Poll-Tax payers, Scarborough had been the 
thirtieth most populous town in England with about 2,500 inhabitants.[10] By the time Elizabeth 
came to the throne however the town was said to have had no more than 400 and possibly only 
as few as 300 households.[11] John Leland, who had visited Scarborough in the 1540s, summed 
up its decline when he wrote: “The town hath yet great privileges ... but where it had in Edward 
III’s time many good ships and great merchants, now there be but few boats and no merchants 
of any estimation’.[12] 


According to a lengthy, self-pitying petition addressed to Elizabeth in 1565, Scarborough had 
recently suffered serious losses as a fishing and trading port. Previously there had been as many 
as twenty fish merchants operating at the harbour whereas now there were only six; foreigners 
who had formerly brought in wine and other goods for sale had paid up to £100 a year in duties, 
but now they landed only fish for salting; and, worst of all, the pier which was absolutely 
necessary to safeguard the harbour, was so damaged that it no longer afforded protection to 
either fishing boats or merchant ships.[13] 


What the petitioners failed to report to the Queen was that during the past few years, in vain, 
desperate attempts to pay for repairs to the pier, the burgesses had first stripped and sold the 
lead from the roofs of two of their churches, St Thomas’s and the Holy Sepulchre, and finally 
demolished the latter and auctioned its fabric and contents.[14] 


The Queen was sufficiently moved by Scarborough’s plight to donate £500 in money, 100 tons 
of timber from her woodland, and six tons of iron for the construction of a new pier, but it took 
many years and much more money to complete the town’s new harbour. [15] In the meantime, 
Scarborough’s economic decline continued. 


In these favourable circumstances, Sir Henry Gates was confident that by restoring the Monday 
market he could make Seamer, only three miles inland from Scarborough, into the major 
commercial centre of the locality. He could not have foreseen that this action would start a war 
that would long outlast his own lifetime and end 35 years later. 


When the burgesses of Scarborough failed to persuade Sir Henry of his error, they were 
compelled to resort to legal, time-consuming and expensive measures. Of the many appeals 
made against Seamer market Scarborough’s bill in the court of the Exchequer against Sir Henry, 
dated 1583, sets out the evidence and the arguments in most detail. The borough’s brief was 
that ever since 1253, by royal charter, it had held the right to hold two weekly markets, on 
Thursdays and Saturdays, and an annual fair. This right had been exercised ever since, but only 
on condition that the burgesses paid for it and their other privileges with a fee-farm rent to the 
crown, which now amounted to £91 a year. Also, when parliament allowed them, the borough 
paid subsidies into the treasury at the rate of £33 6s. 8d. Furthermore, Scarborough was required 
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to maintain a haven and pier ‘a most necessarie place for the savegarde of the shippes and 
vessells of Her Majesty’s subiects upon the coaste in any tempeste ... noe other beeinge betwixt 
... Newcastell and Hull’. Recently it had cost the town ‘twoe thousande poundes at least’ to 
repair the pier and another £40 a year to provide for its maintenance. Nevertheless, a new 
market and fair at Seamer, ‘nott fully iii myles distant from Escardburghe’, had been revived 
by Sir Henry Gates to ‘the manifest hinderance hurte and newsences’ of Scarborough’s own 
trade.[16] 


Yet it was clear from Scarborough’s complaint that its grievances against Sir Henry went much 
further than his Monday market. He was also accused of forcing entry to nearby Falsgrave 
Moor where the people of Scarborough had customary pasture rights. Worse still, the burgesses 
alleged that he had ‘verie wrongfully and viciuselye turned & altered a great p[ar]te of the 
course of the water coming to the mylles’, so that now they could not grind half of what they 
had done before and the loss to the town was £20 a year. The mills in question must have been 
the three borough corn mills in Ramsdale driven by the beck running northwards out of 
Scarborough’s mere, which then formed the boundary between Scarborough and Seamer 
lordship.[17] 


In conclusion, the burgesses pointed out that Scarborough was ‘a verie auntient boroughe and 
a towne of defence against forren enemyes and outward hostiletye’, implying that Seamer, in 
contrast, was of little or no value to crown or nation. On the other hand, whereas Sir Henry 
Gates was ‘a man of great countenance with great frends alyes and kinsmen in the countie of 
Yorke’, Scarborough’s burgesses were merely ‘townsmen and artificers and such like personnes 
of small ability’ .[18] 


Whether this petition from Scarborough brought tears to the eyes of the barons of the Exchequer 
is not recorded, but it provoked a crushing reply from Sir Henry, the defendant. He rejected 
Scarborough’s accusations as ‘very uncertayne frivolouse slaunderouse and insufficient in the 
lawe.’ The right of market and fair, he argued, still rested legitimately and exclusively with the 
lordship of Seamer. The charter of 1382 remained valid. Moreover, both market and fair were 
of great benefit to the whole district. By reopening them he had not acted for profit or out of 
malice. He denied that he had done any harm to Scarborough, either accidentally or by 
intention.[19] Scarborough’s decline, Sir Henry argued, had begun long before 1577. 
Indicating that he had read the petition of 1565, he pointed out that in the 1520s the town had 
700 households, but during the next thirty or so years ‘ther were decrease 400’. Where buildings 
once stood there were now waste spaces. Thirty years before Seamer market re-opened 
Scarborough’s shipping, fishing and commerce were already much diminished. If the people 
of Scarborough now complained of their poverty they had only themselves to blame. Once they 
had prospered because they were content to engage in fishing, salting, net, rope and sail-making, 
and other crafts associated with seafaring. Foolishly, however, they had long since neglected 
these profitable occupations for malting and engrossing of corn thereby making the town 
‘impoveryshed almost without hope of recovery’. In short, the real reasons for Scarborough’s 
decay had nothing to do with him or his new market at Seamer. At least a generation before 
1577, the burgesses of Scarborough had brought about the decline of their town * by their owne 
insedulity’ .[20] 


Throughout his stinging reply Sir Henry had suggested that only a few rich and greedy 
Scarborough men, ‘the Baylives’ and ‘ther consorts’, would benefit from the suppression of his 
market at Seamer; the poor in the town had welcomed the lower prices and greater supplies of 
food the new market provided. Whereas Seamer offered a free and open exchange for all local 
produce, Scarborough’s markets had denied ‘strangers’ the opportunity to sell at the prices they 
wanted. Consequently, both English and foreign traders had ‘now utterlie forsaken them but in 
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tyme of distresse of wether’. Moreover, it had been these same corrupt and grasping bailiffs 
and councillors who had embezzled anchorage and pierage dues, which should have been 
properly spent on harbour maintenance, and then had the effrontery to petition the Queen to 
subsidise pier repairs! [21] 


Scarborough’s response to these ‘calumnies’ was yet another litany of grief. Since Seamer 
market opened the burgesses claimed that Scarborough’s bakers had fallen in number from eight 
to four, its shoemakers from 14 to five, its drapers from four to only one, its glovers from six 
to three, its butchers from eight to four, its weavers from 14 to four, its tailors from 20 to nine, 
‘and very poor’, and its victuallers from more than 40 to only half that number. To save their 
livelihoods many Scarborough merchants and craftsmen had gone to live and work in Seamer. 
The sale of wheat in Scarborough’s markets had collapsed, and that of hides, from Malton, 
Pickering and Whitby, had ceased altogether. Grass now grew in the market place at 
Scarborough. The gablage tax return, levied on the borough’s houses, had fallen from £30 to 
£20, and the corn, water and windmills, which formerly yielded £20 a year in rents, were now 
in ruins and their tenants had become paupers. All this sad story of distress was endorsed by 
the master of Trinity House and other witnesses under the common seal of the borough.[22] 


Frustrated and alarmed by its failure to move either Sir Henry or the authorities in London and 
York, early in 1584 the Common Hall on Sandside was driven to adopt extreme measures to 
counter the success of Seamer market. Every inhabitant of Scarborough was forbidden to attend, 
buy or sell in the Monday market, on pain of imprisonment, a fine of ten shillings and the loss 
of burgess rights in the borough.[23] Whether the town’s ruling body of forty-four self-elected 
members had the authority to pass and enforce such a draconian order seems doubtful and there 
is no evidence that it had any effectiveness. 


Indeed, though now in his seventies, Sir Henry’s local influence remained undiminished. In 
1579 his son Edward had become a justice in both North and East Ridings. After the death of 
Sir Richard Cholmley in 1583 Sir Henry also secured for his son the constableship of 
Scarborough Castle and the tenancy of neighbouring Northstead Manor for life. [24] Three years 
later Sir Henry was again returned to the House of Commons as one of Yorkshire’s county 
members. The government in London placed a high value on his loyal service in an area that 
was still regarded as untrustworthy and potentially rebellious. Sir Francis Walsingham, the 
Queen’s secretary of state and chief intelligence agent and spy catcher, was a distant relative 
of Sir Henry and no doubt received much welcome Protestant propaganda from Seamer. As 
the war with Spain intensified and the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, brought the danger 
of a Catholic rising and foreign invasion closer, Sir Henry warned the Privy Council of the 
need to strengthen Scarborough Castle which he had maintained at his own charge for the past 
seventeen years. [25] 


Il 


The death of Sir Henry in 1589 seems to have brought about a lull in the legal conflict if not 
an armistice. His son and successor, Edward, was twice elected by Scarborough’s Common 
Hall to represent the borough in the short-lived parliaments of 1589 and 1593 and, perhaps even 
more significantly, in the former year, William Fysh was chosen as his junior partner.[26] Fysh 
was the head of a prominent and very rich Scarborough family. After his death in 1591 his five 
sons, two daughters and widow inherited a substantial estate in the town which included mansion 
house, shop, stables, tannery, barns and orchards, as well as dozens of closes scattered 
throughout the borough’s pastures and commons. William had been senior bailiff of the 
corporation on several occasions, the last time as recently as 1589-90, and his two elder sons, 
Robert and Gregory, were destined to serve in the same office many times in the future. [27] 
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However, after Sir Henry Gates opened Seamer market in 1577, according to one authority, 
William Fysh had ‘forfeited the goodwill of his fellow burgesses by opening a shop’ in 
Seamer.[28] Presumably, therefore, his selection to sit in the short parliament of 1589 and his 
elevation to the office of senior bailiff in September of that year indicate that his previous 
transgressions had been forgiven if not forgotten. 


Nevertheless, if Edward Gates had closed his father’s market, by 1594 he had revived it and 
the commercial battle between Seamer and Scarborough. By this time the dispute had been 
considered without verdict or conclusion by the Exchequer, the Council in the North at York, 
the court of Queen’s Bench and the Queen’s Privy Council, and in 1594 it was once more 
referred to the Council at York and its lord president, the Earl of Huntingdon.[29] At the 
beginning of the following year, Scarborough’s Common Hall appointed its senior bailiff, 
William Conyers, to present the town’s case before Huntingdon. Conyers must have been a 
persuasive advocate because soon afterwards the lord president suspended Seamer market for 
the next four years. [30] 


In fact, the suspension lasted only three years: in 1598 Scarborough town was visited with a 
‘dangerous infection whereby great mortalitie did insue’ and therefore the Privy Council 
permitted a temporary revival of Seamer’s market.[31] The following year, however, when 
Scarborough was declared to be free of the plague, and its Thursday and Saturday markets were 
resumed, Edward Gates refused to shut down his Monday market. Once again there was 
commercial war waged between Seamer and Scarborough. The penalty fine imposed on any 
Scarborough inhabitant who dared to go to Seamer on a Monday was raised to a prohibitive £3 
6s. 8d.[32] In March 1599 all forty-four members of Scarborough’s oligarchy were required 
to swear that Seamer market was ‘a great hynderance to the towne of Scardburgh’ and that they 
had not spoken to the contrary or knew anyone who had.[33] Again the case came before the 
Privy Council. In a futile attempt to delay proceedings Edward not only absented himself from 
hearings but then conveyed his estate and lordship to his son and heir Henry. The Privy Council 
lost patience: it ordered the re-imposition of suspension on Seamer’s market.[34] 


Scarborough seemed to be winning, at last. According to a highly partisan declaration of 
Scarborough traders in September 1599, the suspension of Seamer market between 1595 and 
1598 had worked a wonderful beneficial effect on the town’s economy. The tanners there 
claimed that when Seamer market had operated ‘ther was not one dicker of hydes to be bought 
in Scarbrough markett in a whole yeare’, but when that market had been closed as many as 
forty hides were offered for sale in one day at Scarborough. The shoemakers said that since 
1595 their number of masters had increased from five to nine, and the masons, tilers and 
carpenters told a similar story: since the suspension there had been building work in Scarborough 
worth a thousand pounds. Formerly, many of them had been idle even in summer, whereas 
between 1595 and 1598 they had all been fully employed.[35] 


But the Gates would not give way. Lady Gates, Edward’s sister, wrote to Robert Cecil, the 
Queen’s principal secretary, in November 1599, explaining why Seamer market, contrary to 
Scarborough’s allegations, was an asset to the region and not prejudicial to that town’s trade. 
The markets, she argued, were held on different days of the week and therefore did not compete 
with each other. Unlike Scarborough, Seamer was a natural meeting place for the people of 
Blackamoor (North York Moors) from the north who needed corn and those of Yorkswold 
(Yorkshire Wolds) from the south who produced it in surplus but wanted ‘ploughs, carts, wains 
and such necessaries for husbandry’ in exchange. In contrast, Scarborough was not easy to 
reach from inland: the roads to it were sometimes so bad ‘as almost no horse with burden in 
the winter can pass without danger’. Finally, she reminded Sir Robert that her brother’s eldest 
son, Henry, as heir to the lordship of Seamer, had exclusive legal title to the market there. [36] 
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Lady Gates’s pleas were ignored. When the Privy Council’s suspension order proved 
ineffective, the Council in the North at York authorised the bailiffs of Scarborough, then 
Christopher Thompson and John Farrar, and the sheriff of the county to close Seamer market 
by force if necessary. Public notices containing the Privy Council’s ruling and threatening 
anyone who defied it with ‘perils’ and ‘punishment’ were read out by the sheriff's deputies in 
St Martin’s Church and elsewhere locally .[37] 


Even now Seamer market was under only temporary suspension, not yet permanent closure. 
As Lord Burghley, president of the Council at York and Edward Gates were reminded by the 
Privy Council at the end of 1600, ‘the due course of the lawe will determyne the 
controversie’ .[38] Having exhausted the resources of the Queen’s courts in London and the 
patience of the Council at York, the dispute, it was now decided, should be referred to the 
judgement of a jury of 24 North Riding gentlemen. The net was cast far and widely: amongst 
the jurors summoned to deliberate on this vexed question were Sir Henry Cholmley of Roxby 
and Whitby, Sir Richard Etherington of Ebberston, Stephen Hutchinson of Wykeham and 
Nicholas Bushell of Whitby, though surprisingly Sir Thomas Posthumous Hoby of Hackness 
was not included in their number. Once again the Gates family tried to postpone the outcome: 
this time they objected to the composition of the jury, claiming that it was biased and 
unrepresentative. But the verdict could only be delayed, not reversed. In 1602 Seamer market 
was closed down for ever.[39] 


IV 


Commercially, Seamer might have been able to challenge Scarborough’s local monopoly. Lady 
Gates was right: geographically, it was better positioned than Scarborough to serve as an 
exchange for the different produce of moors, wolds and vale. But in every other way Seamer 
had no hope of winning a contest with its much more powerful neighbour. The Gateses could 
not match the £2,000 it was said Scarborough had spent in litigation.[40] Also, since the death 
of Sir Henry, the family no longer carried sufficient weight at York and in London. Edward 
could not command his father’s influence. Moreover, the arrival in the district in 1596 of Sir 
Thomas Posthumous Hoby marked the beginning of a new chapter in local politics. With the 
backing of the lord high admiral, the Earl of Nottingham, who became Scarborough’s high 
steward in 1597, that year Hoby ousted Edward Gates from the borough’s senior parliamentary 
seat. In the same election, Roger Dalton of Kirby Misperton, a Walsingham and Gates nominee, 
also lost the junior seat to Walter Pye, another candidate favoured by Nottingham. Hoby was 
no particular friend of Scarborough: he had offered his services to the borough only after his 
failure to win the county seat. Nottingham, however, was clearly concerned about the evident 
decay of an important harbour and coastal stronghold.[41] 


No doubt the Queen and her Privy Council were also swayed by the knowledge that the crown 
received an annual fee-farm of £91 from Scarborough, as well as other revenues from St Mary’s 
fish tithe, royal properties in the town and a quota of 4,000 fish every year at half the current 
market price.[42] In contrast, for the rectories of Seamer, Cayton and Ayton, the Gateses paid 
into the Treasury only £34 9s. a year.[43] Moreover, though Elizabeth was probably wise 
enough to discount many of Scarborough’s claims as exaggerated, she must have been impressed 
by the substantial evidence of the town’s poverty, whatever its causes might have been. 


In 1601 the burgesses had petitioned the Queen once more to relieve them of the burden of 
taxation, namely Fifteenths and Tenths which amounted to a double subsidy of £66 13s. 4d. 
Elizabeth came to no decision but she was sufficiently sympathetic to refer their request to Lord 
Nottingham and to Thomas, the second Lord Burghley, then lord president of the Council in 
the North.[44] In the meantime, Scarborians reacted to demands for ‘the Queen’s tax’ with a 
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mixture of resistance, evasion, prevarication and bribery. In March 1602, twenty two defaulting 
residents had their goods, ranging in value from three pairs of boots at six shillings to a flower 
pot at twopence, appraised and distrained.[45] By May no fewer than forty one householders 
had failed to pay their taxes. They included leading merchants, such as Gregory Fysh, who 
owed 16 shillings, and his brother, Robert, who owed 12 shillings, as well as the poorest sort 
such as the widow whose two candlesticks were valued at a shilling.[46] By August, the 
Common Hall was resorting to bribery. There it was agreed that if Edward Cooke, servant to 
the Queen’s attorney general, secured exemption from subsidies for Scarborough, he would 
have £100 ‘for his paynes’. Presumably, Cooke failed since ‘Mr Bambrough the collector for 
the tax’ received ten shillings from bailiff Peacock ‘for sparing us one moneth’, and this same 
Mr Peacock had to lend the town £40 ‘to pay the first duble tax’. Even as late as March 1603, 
within days of Elizabeth’s death, the town’s constables were still distraining goods ‘for the 
quens tax’.[47] 


In these circumstances, with Scarborough’s economy devastated by endemic plague as well as 
commercial competition from Seamer market, not surprisingly Lords Nottingham and Burghley 
gave their weighty support to the town’s petitions to the Crown. The lord high admiral referred 
to Scarborough as ‘this pore towne’ and agreed that ‘throughe want of trade’ it had ‘growne to 
great povertie’ and was now ‘much depopulated’. During his time as lord president at York, 
from August 1599 until March 1603, Burghley confirmed that he had been ‘witness’ to the 
impoverishment of Scarborough. Both testified that Scarborough’s piers were very costly to 
repair and maintain and yet were essential to the town’s livelihood and to the safety of ‘all 
vessels that trade to the northerne parts’ .[48] 


Consequently, in 1605, when Scarborough presented yet another petition, this time to King 
James, he released the town from the outstanding £33 6s. 8d. it still owed. In the words of the 
letter patent: ‘we have been crediblie informed that our said borough of Scarborough is in great 
p[ar]te thereof depopulated and such inhabitants as are there remayninge are much decayed and 
ympoverished, and very few of any habilitye’. Since the town was still required to pay its heavy 
fee-farm of £91 and maintain its piers at its own expense, the king generously excused 
Scarborough from future parliamentary subsidies when they were levied. [49] 


Vv 


No records have survived of the numbers of tradesmen belonging to Scarborough’s companies 
and societies before 1600, so it is not possible to verify or challenge the claim that Seamer’s 
market had caused a collapse of employment in the town during the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century. However, the figures quoted in Scarborough’s petitions that can be checked against 
those in the corporation records seem generally accurate. There were only three master bakers 
in the town in 1602, five recorded in 1605, eight in 1608, and only five named in 1615. These 
seem inadequate numbers to supply the needs of a community of about 1,500, but presumably 
most householders then baked their own bread. Only five shoemakers were named in 1603, and 
still only six in 1605 and 1614. When their charter or composition was renewed in 1608, only 
five members of the glovers’ society were recorded. Though only two town and one country 
butchers were ‘sworn’ in 1601, these may have been new entrants, not the entire company. On 
1 May 1599 Scarborough had only nine master smiths and hammer men. As late as 1614 there 
were only eight master tailors in the town. Finally, when Scarborough’s market traders brought 
in their weights and measures to be examined in August 1602, there were only 35 from the 
Newborough or Thursday market and 14 from the Oldborough or Saturday market.[50] The 
only safe conclusion that can be reached from these figures is that since none of Scarborough’s 
trades expanded significantly during the first two decades of the seventeenth century, other 
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more fundamental and long-term factors than the re-opening of Seamer’s market must have 
depressed the town’s traditional crafts and occupations. 


On the other hand, the repeated lament that Seamer market had ruined Scarborough’s corn trade 
and mills lacks factual support. In accordance with long-standing custom and bye-law, all of 
the town’s grain still had to be ground at the corporation’s windmill or one of its three water-mills 
in Ramsdale. All three ‘quens mylls’ appear to have been operating normally in 1601 when the 
Common Hall reminded Scarborians that they risked a ten shilling fine if they defied the 
monopoly. About the same time, William Conyers, William Peacock and Richard Wolfe, all 
rich, prominent burgesses, took out 21-year leases with entry fines of £22, £20 and £30, each 
at annual rents of £5 13s. 4d., on the upper, middle and lower mills. None of them would have 
hazarded such investment if the mills had been ‘in ruins’. It is true that in 1601 Scarborough’s 
only windmill was derelict and had to be re-built on the same site on Windmill Hill. Yet here 
again, Francis Thompson, John Farrar and John Rosdale, all leading business men, who 
undertook to restore the mill, must have calculated that an entry fine of £26 and a lease of 21 
years would ultimately yield them a handsome profit.[51] 


VI 


However serious or superficial the competition from Seamer market might have been, 
Scarborough’s response to its closure in 1602 was one of grateful relief. In April of that year 
the town’s ruling body agreed to give £100 to Mr Edward Gates and his son Henry in 
compensation for their loss - £20 at Michaelmas, £20 at the next Annunciation (25 March, 
1603), and £10 on each of the next six Christmas days.[52] Whether this promise was kept in 
full is not recorded: the corporation papers contain only an acknowledgement written by Henry 
Gates in April 1605 for £10 received from the bailiffs of Scarborough ‘in part of paiment of a 
more some’ .[53] 


Yet in fact by this time the Gates family had sold out to Sir John Thornburgh of Leckford, near 
Southampton, who had taken a 99-year lease on the Seamer estate.[54] Sir John had also been 
made constable of Scarborough Castle for life.[55] Consequently, anxious to pre-empt yet 
another revival of Seamer market by the new lord of the manor, Scarborough’s burgesses first 
sent gifts of wine and walnuts to Seamer amounting to nine shillings in value and then, early 
in 1603, agreed to give ‘Master Thornburgh’ £6 13s. 4d. from the town’s salt money and £7 
13s. 4d. from the town’s train oil money.[56] However, a letter from Henry Gates to Thomas 
Batty, the former bailiff, signed ‘your lovinge frend’ and dated 8 October 1604 reminded him 
that the compensation promised to Sir John ‘concerning the market’ was overdue.[57] It seems 
unlikely that Thornburgh ever received a penny from Scarborough: before the end of that year 
he and the Gates family had sold their interest in Seamer for £200 to Thomas Mompesson of 
Corton in Wiltshire. [58] 


Even now this was still not quite the end of the story. In 1610 Mompesson secured a patent 
from King James to re-open Seamer market. However, this time there was no protracted lawsuit: 
within a year the Court of King’s Bench had issued a suspension order against the market, and 
in 1612 a royal charter put the final seal on it.[59] 


As a postscript, it should be pointed out that none of these suspensions and prohibitions applied 
to Seamer fair. It seems that because the fair - also resurrected by Sir Henry Gates in 1577 - 
took place for only a few days at the beginning of July, whereas Scarborough’s famous fair ran 
from 15 August until 29 September, there were no strong objections to the former. Ironically, 
Scarborough fair petered out in 1788, but Seamer fair survived and is still held today on 15 
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July by permission of the lord of the manor. According to one source, Scarborough’s fair ‘fell 
into desuetude after Seamer market had been re-opened! [60] 
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Addendum , 

After this paper was written, a bundle of original manuscripts, labelled ‘Seamer Market 
Documents c.1582-1600’, was discovered in the Scarborough Room of the Central Library. 
Twenty of these documents refer to the dispute between Scarborough and the Gates family 
caused by the revival of Seamer’s weekly market. Unlike all other contemporary sources 
previously published or referred to on this subject, they provide substantial evidence of the 
widespread local support received by the Gateses for their market. 


In 1584, at least 31 villages (see Figure 1) in the East Riding and the Vale of Pickering presented 
fully endorsed petitions in favour of the maintenance of the market. When commissioners, 
sitting at Hutton Buscel in 1584-5, invited neighbouring witnesses to come forward, Sir Henry 
had support from other communities as far away as Rosedale and Eskdaleside 


Even more surprising is a letter of June 1583 which reveals that Scarborough’s ruling body was 
split by the controversy. Seventeen prominent burgesses in the town, led by Matthew Peacock 
and including the Thompsons and the Fyshs, dissociated themselves from the suit against Sir 
Henry presented by the borough’s bailiffs, Thomas Williamson and Nicholas Wolfe. Since 
Williamson, soon afterwards on the order of Gates, was arrested and imprisoned at York for 
alleged recusancy, it is clear that more than the market was at issue in this feud. (J.J.Cartwright, 
Chapters in the History of Yorkshire, Wakefield, 1872, pp.266-7) 
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SAINT HELEN AND EARLY ESTATES 


By CHRISTOPHER EVANS 


In a paper entitled “Holy Wells and the Cult of St. Helen” [1] Graham Jones, using data from 
Miss Arnold-Foster’s “Studies in Church Dedications” [2] draws attention to the distribution 
of dedications to St. Helen and to Holy Cross or Rood. He writes ‘On one side of a line drawn 
across the country lie 90 per cent of dedications to St. Helen listed by Miss Arnold-Foster or 
known from other sources. On the other side lie 70 per cent of the dedications to Holy Cross 
or Rood’. (If one takes the country as being England and without going into details irrelevant 
to the argument in this article, the line runs east-west starting in Norfolk) This statistic is 
startling but even more startlingly Jones further writes ‘Mapping only known sites, there is in 
general terms a match between the distribution of the 25 per cent core of St. Helen churches 
and the 25 per cent (core) of St. Helen wells - at the head of the Humber and within an estimated 
fifty miles of York’. A quarter of the churches dedicated to St. Helen lie within fifty miles of 
York. Why this should be so is not entirely clear but the distribution of 25 per cent core of 
St. Helen churches in Yorkshire is the basis of the present paper. 


The distribution of wells and churches dedicated to St. Helen in Yorkshire are listed in Tables 
1 and 2 and plotted on Figures 1 and 2. 


Table 1: Yorkshire wells dedicated to St Helen [3] 


1 Sherburn SE 963 758 
2 Wykeham SE 968 836 
3 Eshton SD 931 580 
4 Farnhill SD 005 466 
5 Burnsall — SD 032 616 
6 Boston Spa SE 453 456 
7 Kirby Overblow SE 324 492 
8 Reighton TA 126 754 
9 North Cave SE. $95 327 
10 Goodmanham SE 891 424 
11 Pocklington SE 810 495 
12 Micklefield SE 440 330 
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Table 2: Yorkshire Churches dedicated to St Helen 


TOWNSHIP OS Grid Ref NOTES 
1 Ainderby Steeple SE 335 921 D 
2 Amotherby SE 750 734 N 
3 Austerfield SK 661 946 N 
“4 Barmby on the Marsh SE 690 284 
5 Barnburgh SE 484 032 Chapel 
6 Bilton in Ainsty SE 476 500 N 
7 Bishop Wilton SE 798 552 D 
8 Burghwallis SE 537 120 P 
90 Denton SE 144 489 
10 East Witton SE 145 860 
11 Escrick SE 631 422 
12 Eston NZ 554 185 
13. _—- Hatfield TA 188 426 Chapel 
14 Healaugh SE 498 479 D,N 
15 Hemsworth SE 428 132 
16 Kilnsea TA 422 159 
17 ~Kilnwick Percy SE 825 499 N 
18 Marr SE 514 053 N 
19 North Frodingham TA 097 531 WN 
20 Nunkeeling TA 143 502 
21 Sandal Magna SE 343 182 N 
22 ~ Sherrif Hutton SE 657 662 N 
23 ~— Skeffling TA 037 091 
24 Skipwith SE 664 385 DP 
25 _— Stillingfleet SE 593 409 N 
26 Thorganby SE 689 416 
27 + Thurnscoe SE 450 056 
28  Treeton SK 661 878 D 
29 Waddington SD 728 438 
30  Wheldrake SE 682 449 D 
31 Wykeham SE 964 833 
32.) FY OTK SE 603 521 D,P 


In the notes to the lists; D indicates that the church is mentioned in the Domesday 
Inquest; N that it has architectural elements in the Norman/Romanesque style, P 
that is has pre-conquest architectural elements. 
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The two distributions are dissimilar; the wells are widely dispersed but the churches dedicated 
to St.Helen fall into four groups - two clusters, one to the north-west of Doncaster and one to 
the south-east of York, a string of five down the coast of Holderness and the rest are scattered 
across the county. 


Figure 2 
Churches in 
Yorkshire 
dedicated to 
St Helen 


In order to make some kind of sense of these distributions we should perhaps find out who 
St.Helen was or more precisely who they were, for there are a number of candidates. The first 
possibility we will consider is a pre-Roman British goddess Elena, who may have given her 
name to rivers such as the Aln, Ellen, Allan....[4] This association with water is significant. 
Water was sacred to the pre-Roman Britons as is evidenced by the sacrificial deposits of high 
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quality bronzes found in rivers and lakes. I would suggest that many of the Yorkshire St. Helen 
wells might originally have been dedicated to Elena and that the name was christianised to St. 
Helen. Similarly the Brigantian goddess Brigid, commemorated in the various Bridestones on 
the North York Moors, may have been christianised to St. Bridget or St. Bride. 


Possible candidates for the St. Helen of church dedications are:- 


1. A St. Helen who started life as a British princess, by the name of Helena, a Christian, the 
daughter of King Coel of Colchester. This was the king who ‘called for his pipe and called for 
his glass and called for his fiddlers three’. This view might be favoured by Essex folk. 


2. A Brigantian princess. Yorkshire people may feel more sympathetic to the view that she was 
St.Helen. 


3. St. Helen of Carnarvon wife of Magnus Clemens Maximus, emperor of Britain, Gaul and 
Spain 383-8 A.D. [5] 


These Helens are, in the main, legendary and are only mentioned here because they may have 
been, and still may be, confused and conflated with the St. Helen who is central to the argument 
presented here. The probable, rather than possible candidate, for church dedications in 
Yorkshire is Helena who was the daughter of a Bythnian innkeeper, born around 250 A.D. 
(Bithynia is the ancient name of a district in north-west Asiatic Turkey). Helena became the 
‘partner’ of the Roman Constantius Chlorus, who from being a general progressed to being 
governor of Dalmatia, then, in 293, to being a caesar as part of the ‘tetrarchy’ and, finally, 
in 305 to being augustus . During his climb to power, he rejected Helena in favour of Theodora 
the step daughter of the Emperor Maximinian. Contantius Chlorus died at York in 306. 
Constantine, son of Constantius Chlorus and Helena, was at that time being held hostage in 
Rome against his father’s loyalty. Constantine escaped from Rome and by selecting the swiftest 
horse at every posting station and then maiming the other horses there, arrived at York to receive 
the blessing of his father and to be chosen by the army at York to be the Emperor of the West. [6] 


In 312, the young emperor Constantine won the battle of the Milvian Bridge and seized Rome. 
He had apparently seen the shape of a cross in the sky before the battle, and had been told by 
Christians that it was a sign that he would conquer by means of that faith. There followed an 
amazingly fortunate victory, which convinced Constantine of the efficacy of Christianity. He 
went on to defeat his remaining rivals and become ruler of the whole Empire, establishing the 
Christian Church as its most favoured religion. [7] 


Helena was now returned to a position of influence, and following her son became a Christian. 
Helena sent an archaeological expedition to the Palestine which excavated the cross on which 
Jesus died. [8] So Helen was an Archaeologist, a Roman, a Christian, a Saint and by adoption 
a Yorkshire woman. I suggest this is the St. Helen of most churches so dedicated and particularly 
of the clusters north-west of Doncaster and south-east of York and the string of five down the 
coast of Holderness. 


A note of caution has to be sounded here; church dedications change, and like other names can 
be arrived at by obscure routes. A case in point is St.Helen’s Square in Scarborough. This 
probably received its name from its association with properties in nearby Cook’s Row or 
Burghwellgate, owned by Wykeham Priory, [9] with which the dedication to St.Helen is 
associated and had a St.Helen well nearby. On the other hand Wykeham itself does have 
connections with the Romans. It has a probable Roman settlement,[10] a probable Roman road 
[11] and the name is thought to derive from the Latin vicus - a settlement.[{12] Other local 
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examples of St Helen dedications with Roman associations are Amotherby with a Roman road 
and Sherriff Hutton with a villa site. 


So we cannot be sure that all the churches in Table 2 were originally dedicated to St. Helen, 
nor on the other hand can we be sure that St.Helen did not go out of fashion and dedications to 
her were replaced by dedications to other saints. Allowing for these factors the distribution of 
dedications to St. Helen does seem to be significant. 


That dedications to St. Helen are in general ancient is suggested by Table 3. 
Table 3: The association of churches dedicated to St Helen which are mentioned in the 


Domesday Inquest and have pre-conquest or Norman architecture compared with the same 
associations for Yorkshire churches dedicated to All Saints, St Mary and St. Peter 


Total Mentioned Architectural elements 
in Domesday which are :- 
Inquest 1086 Pre-conquest Norman 
Helen 29 6 (21) 4 (14) 10 (34) 
All Saints 30 8 (27) 22) 9 (30) 
Mary 20 SiS) 1 (5) 7 (35) 
Peter 19 1 (5) 0 (0) (am ey) 


Figures in () are percentages 


Looking now in more detail at the distributions of dedications to St.Helen and starting with the 
cluster to the north-west of Doncaster. Parishes and chapelries with dedications to St.Helen in 
this area are - Barnburgh, Burghwallis, Hemsworth, Marr, and Thurnscoe. Between these lie 
the parishes and chapelries of Badsworth, Kirk Smeaton, Owston, Brodsworth, High Melton, 
Hickleton, Hooton Pagnell, Bolton upon Dearne, Clayton with Frickley and South Kirby. These 
are shown on Figure 3. 


It is possible to imagine that this area in which St. Helen dedications are concentrated represents 
some kind of territorial polity; an estate which was functioning at or shortly after the time of 
Helena mother of Constantine. That such large estates existed has been mooted by 
Glanville-Jones in a variety of books and journals (See references). 


The first occasion on which the remnants of such estates might be described is at the Domesday 
Inquest of 1086.[13] Table 4 lists the Domesday Inquest vills, within parishes shown in Map 
3. It also shows who the pre-conquest holders of land in these vills were and the occasions on 
which, as a result of their being socs, berwicks or manors with socs and berwicks, connections 
between vills. Map 4 shows the names of the vills and shows, by connecting lines, those vills 
which are mentioned in the same Domesday Inquest entry. Map 5 shows the main pre-conquest 
holders of vills in this area. Table 4 and Map 4 indicating connections between vills does suggest 
estates which extended at least beyond parish boundaries. 


It will have been noticed that in Table 4 the names of a number of landholders occur more 
frequently than others. These frequencies are shown in Table 5. 


oe 


Table 4: Domesday Inquest vills within parishes North-west of Doncaster 


VILL | Mentioned in the same entry | Pre-conquest holders 
Adwick le Street Marr Petre eae 
| Sveinn, Gluniairnn 

Barnburgh Bilham | Asulfr 
Bilham Barnburgh | Asulfr 
Billingley | | Sveinn, Arnhnorr 

 Brodsvortl Pickburn . Asi, Alsige 
Burghwallis _ Toki 
Clayton Thurnscoe | _ Ligulfr 
Darfield : _ Alsige, Ketilbjorn 
Deightonby Thurnscoe _ Ligulfr 
Frickels | eee tag South Elmsall, South | Svein AteEenn 

Kirby | 

Goldthorpe Thurnscoe | _ Asulfr 
Great Houghton Hundingr, Godhyse 
Hampole ris PML ehee Godric, Sveinn 
Hemsworth pane i Ulfr 
Hickleton ae a ed | Sveinn, Arnthorr 
Hooton Pagnell Bilham oe, Edwin 
Langthwaite | De Millart af -Arulfr 
Little Houghton een, Asulfr 
Marr Adwick le Stret Ulfketil, Wulfstan 
Moorthorpe Frickley, S. Elmsall, S. Kirby ~ Sveinn 
Pickburn Brodsworh Asi 
S. Elmsall Frickely, Moorthorpe, S. Kirby Sveinn 

S. Kirby asic S. Elmsall, oe atk 
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Figure 3 Parishes with St Helen dedications (shown with shading) north-west of Doncaster. 
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Table 5: Frequency of the names of landholders in the Domesday Inquest for parishes 
north-west of Doncaster 


Number of 
occurrences of 
landholders name Landholders names 


8 Sveinn 
4 Asulfr 
3 Ligulfr 
2 Arneketill, Arnhorr, Asi, Alsige 


Arulfr, Edwin, Gluniarn, Hundingr,Godhyse, 
Godric,Ketilbjorn, Toki, Ulfketill, Ulfr, Wulfsige, Wulstan 


Sveinn, Asulfr and Ligufr dominate the list accounting for 43 per cent of the landholders. 
Possibly Ulfr, Asulfr, Ligulfr and Arulfr have a common ancestor in which case he with Sveinn 
accounts for nearly 50 per cent of the names. The suggestion is that this area was at some time 
one estate lying almost entirely within the northern part of Strafforth Wapentake, the southern 
boundary being the River Don. 


There are, incidentally, other concentrations of vills held by these men which may represent 
the remnants of larger estates. They are:- 


1. Between Barnsley and Huddersfield, or more exactly between Dodsworth and Meltham, 
where Sveinn is the major landholder. 


2. Mainly on the southern bank of the Wharfe between Harewood and Tadcaster, or more 
exactly, between Weardley and Bolton Percy. Here Ligulfr is the main landholder. 


3. To the south-east of Pontefract and Castleford between Ackworth and Methley, Asulfr and 
Ligulfr are the landholders in this group. These groupings are described only to emphasise that 
some pre-conquest land-holders held estates in defined areas. 


The situation south-east of York is different. The pre-conquest holders of vills are a mixed 
group. On the other hand the parishes with St. Helen dedications are much more closely grouped 
and lie in the southern part of the Deanery of Bulmer between the rivers Ouse and the Derwent. 
This group is more or less co-extensive with the southern part of what became the Wapentake 
of Ouse and Derwent. Non-Helen dedications in the same area are found at Hemingborough 
and Riccal (both to St.Mary).Once again the suggestion is that this area was an estate in the 
very early middle-ages. 


One would wish for archaeological evidence of such estates but an inspection of the O.S. Map 
of Roman Britain does not provide much assistance. Both the areas discussed above lie close 
to major Roman settlements. There is a scatter of finds on either side of the Roman road which 
ran from Doncaster to the fort at Burghwallis. South-east of York there are a couple finds near 
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Figure 5 Parishes with St Helen dedication (shown with shading) south-east of York 
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Riccall and two more near Hemingborough. So we must fall back on the useful archaeological 
dictum - absence of evidence is not evidence of absence. 


Turning now to the string of St. Helen dedications on the coast of Holderness. Here the absence 
of evidence is most marked in the sense that as several kilometres of land have been lost from 
this coast since Roman times. Also number of inlets which would serve as harbours that may 
well been lost , which would service any large coastal estates also lost. Archaeologically there 
is however a sprinkling of finds along the coast. Certainly at the Domesday Inquest Burstwick, 
Kilnsea, Mappleton, Hornsea and Aldborough had large numbers of socs. So here too we may 
be looking at the remains of large estates now under the North Sea. 


As noted earlier, this is not the first suggestion that large discrete estates existed in the early 
medieval period. Glanville Jones has suggested a number of such estates. In 1965 he suggested 
such estates with headquarters at Wakefield, extending over much of Agbrigg Wapentake; at 
Ripon extending over Hallikeld wapentake and the Deanery of Ripon; and Conisborough 
extending over the area known as Morthen - the southern part of the wapentake of 
Strafforth.[14] In 1975 he was concerned with Wakefield and the ancient British kingdom of 
Elmet.[15] In 1979 he suggested that Burghshire between the Wharfe and the Ure contained a 
number of multiple estates based on Aldborough, Knaresborough, Hunsingore, Kirby and 
Ripon[16] More recently (1992) he has proposed Kirbymoorside and Hovingham with their 
dependencies as possible estates.[17] On the North York Moors, the very names Bilsdale, 
Bransdale and Rosedale suggest that these large areas were once the estates of Bildr, Brandr 
and Russi[18]. 


The boundaries of these estates tend to coincide with the boundaries of wapentakes and deaneries 
and with more research they might well be found over much of Yorkshire. At the moment, 
Gillingshire and Coxwoldshire stand out as possible candidates and others could probably be 
found outside Yorkshire. For example, there is a cluster of dedications to St. Helen in the 
villages of Willoughby, Cumberworth, Aswardby, Sausthorpe, Ashby, East and West Keal, 
Stickford and Mareham le Fen in South Lincolnshire. 

In conclusion, this article suggests that:- 

1. The distribution of dedications to St. Helen is significant. 

2. That the distribution of St. Helen wells and St.Helen churches differs. 


3. That the St.Helen wells may derive their names from the British goddess Elen. 


4. That the St. Helen churches may derive their names from Helena the mother of the Roman 
Emperor Constantine. 


5. That clusters of churches dedicated to St.Helen may designate and define large early 
medieval estates. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 
AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
SCARBOROUGH 1997-8 


By TREVOR PEARSON AND CHRISTOPHER HALL 


SPRINGFIELD/FORMER QUAKER MEETING HOUSE 
(National Grid Reference TA 0463 8886 Site Code SP96) 


Following on from the report in the last Transactions, a further three trenches have been 
excavated (Trenches Nine, Ten and Eleven) each of which revealed further evidence of the 
archaeological importance of this site (Figure 1). 


TRENCH NINE 


This trench was excavated against the south side of the Victorian school building. After the 
removal of around a metre depth of featureless garden soil which had built up during the last 
two to three hundred years, the excavation exposed a well-preserved stone walled culvert dating 
from the middle ages. The culvert was aligned east-west following the direction of the Damyot 
stream which was earlier revealed in Trench One. The culvert measured a maximum of 1.5m 
across and was at least 1.2m deep, however the bottom could not be reached because of 
problems with ground water flooding into the trench (Figure 2). 


The construction of the culvert was presumably intended to divert water from the Damyot 
perhaps to provide sanitation to a nearby house or to supply water for industrial purposes such 
as textile production or even to power a mill wheel. The culvert may have been constructed 
by a local landowner or perhaps by the town council. Equally likely is that the Franciscans may 
have had a hand in its construction, given that their friary was immediately to the west of the 
site. 


TRENCH TEN 


Trench Ten was excavated against the north boundary of the site which consisted of a brick 
wall fronting on to Cook’s Row. The excavation discovered that the brick wall rested on an 
earlier stone boundary wall. The main discovery in this trench was the remains of a substantial 
medieval stone wall running at right angles to Cook’s Row. It is possible this is part of the same 
building represented by the stone wall found previously in Trench Two. Furthermore, the fact 
that both these walls have a pavement of flat laid slabs on their east side suggests the building 
may have had a courtyard on the east perhaps with access from Cook’s Row. 


TRENCH ELEVEN 


This trench was excavated to the south of Trench Five to reveal more of the remains of the 
medieval church of St Sepulchre. The south side of the substantial stone wall earlier found in 
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Figure I Location of trenches at Springfield/Quaker Meeting House excavation 


Trench Five was revealed and proved to be almost 2.0m wide. The wall was probably the north 
wall of St Sepulchre church and layers found in Trench Eleven to the south of this wall were 
interpreted as the make up of the floor inside the church. 


An Interim Report on the whole of the excavation has been published [1] and the results have 
also led to the development of a conservation strategy for the site to insure that the proposed 
new building does not adversely effect this important slice of the town’s archaeology. 
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Figure 2. Plan of Trench Nine at the Springfield/Quaker Meeting House excavation 


THE FLOWER IN HAND, BURR BANK 
(National Grid Reference TA 0492 8889 Site Code BB97) 
The Flower in Hand is located on the northern side of Burr Bank, close to the presumed line 


of the medieval town wall. In June 1997, the removal of a yard surface at the rear of this 
property revealed a low course of stone work below a later brick wall and a section through 
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Figure 3 West facing section recorded at the Flower in Hand, Burr Bank 


the founding material below it. The opportunity was taken to examine, draw and photograph 
the section (Figure 3). 


The stonework was one course deep, rising to two at the extreme northern end, comprising 
squared well laid stones on average 200 mm deep. This was laid on a green to brown, well 
compacted sandy loam with charcoal flecks laid in a virtually horizontal bed approximately 100 
mm deep. This layer contained one fragment of Scarborough ware pottery. 


Below this layer were a series of sand layers to a total depth of 700mm ranging in colour from 
brown to yellow. These layers sloped from north to south in varying degrees of slope as if 
tipped from the north ie from uphill. Exclusively medieval pottery were found in the section 
-four sherds of Scarborough ware and one of Staxton ware. 


A very similar sequence was found about 40 metres away to the south west in 1987 [2] at the 
top of Long Greece Steps where it was interpreted as the deliberate and rapid dumping of beach 
sand in order to level up and consolidate the natural slope to provide a horizontal platform on 
which a building could be erected. As at Long Greece Steps, the sand observed at Burr Bank 
appeared not to be contaminated by any significant soil fraction. 


On the limited evidence available, but given the date of the pottery and the lack of contamination, 
it is thought that a similar process of levelling and consolidation has been taking place here in 
the medieval period, possibly contemporaneously in view of the proximity of the two sites. The 
stonework may therefore be the plinth course to a timber framed building. 


THE BARN PUBLIC HOUSE, OSGODBY 

(National Grid Reference TA 0556 8473 Site Code TB97A) 

In September 1997 the Society undertook an archaeological watching brief at the Barn Public 
House at the request of the owners, Camerons Brewery Company. The building occupies the 


site of the medieval manor house at Osgodby with its adjacent chantry chapel dedicated to St 
Leonard. [3] 


The watching brief involved overseeing building work at four locations around the building but 
at none of them were any deposits of archaeological signficance disturbed. Of most interest was 
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the uncovering of a mullioned window built into a wall earmarked for demolition. The window 
was in bad condition, however a comprehensive photographic and drawn record was made of 
it before it was destroyed. The site is described in an Interim Report. [4] 


A second watching brief took place at the site in April 1998 (site code TB97A) during the 
construction of an adventure playground. This involved the excavation of 23 small holes to 
support the play equipment, none of which disturbed any archaeological deposits. Subsequent 
topsoil stripping over an area of 100 square metres also revealed nothing of interest. Three 
fragments of re-used worked stone were observed and recorded in an adjacent boundary wall. 
They may have come from the demolished manor house or chantry chapel. [5] 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


A SURVEY OF EARTHWORKS IN NORTH-EAST YORKSHIRE 


During a recent sorting of the Society’s secretarial archive, a file was found entitled Survey of 
Earthworks in north-east Yorkshire. This file is the archive for a field work project commenced 
in 1954 and carried out by Raymond Hayes, Frank Rimington, Jim Rutter, George Pye, Godfrey 
Duke, J H Ingram Robin Shepherd, Antony Pacitto and some students at the then North Riding 
College. 


The file contains typed and manuscript field notes, observations, historical research plans and 
sections. Much of the research from this project has been published in Transactions, but the 
archive file is an important source in its own right. The file has now been deposited in the 
Rotunda Museum. The following index shows the extent of the material. The grid references 
quoted are those given in the actual file and have not been checked 


Embanked Enclosures 


Ref Name Grid Ref Ref Name Grid Ref 
E3 Seamer Moor 0186 E4  Coomb Hill 9589 

E5 _—_Cockra Enclosure 9688 E6 __ Beedale Enclosure 9586 

E7 _ Kingthorpe Lane 8384 E8 —Horness Rigg 8392 

E9 ~~ Levisham Moor 8392 E10 Levisham Moor 8392 

E11  Levisham Moor 8392 E12 Levisham Moor 8292 
E16A Askew Rigg 7391 E16B Askew Rigg 7391 
E17 Nova Lodge North 7987 E18 Nova Lodge East 7987 
E19 Queens Plantation 7988 E20 Haugh Rigg South* 8088 
E21 Haugh Rigg North 7989 E22 _Blackpark** 7590 
E23 High Blansby Park 8287 E24 Blansby Park 8288 
E25 Sole Beck 8293 E26 High Snapes 7092 
E28 Middle Rigg, Loskey 7192 E29 — Struntry Carr 8002 
E30 = Alan Tofts 8202 E31 Lease Rigg 8104 
E32 Horn Nab 6696 E34 Studford Ring 5879 
E35 Easington High Moor not given E39 —Girrick Moor not given 
E40 __—sCiBox Hall not given 

Notes 


*Haugh Rigg. Contains notes and plan drawing dated 18 November 1945. The monument was 
ploughed out in 1952-53 


** Blackpark. Contains notes and plan drawing dated May 1946 


4] 


Linear Earthworks 


Ref Name Grid Ref Ref Name Grid Ref 
L1 Gallows Dike 8494 L2 _ Double Dike 8594 
L3 _—_— Horness Rigg 8392 L4A _Levisham Moor 8393 
LAB Levisham Moor 8393 L5 —__Levisham Moor 8393 
L6A_ Levisham Moor 8392 L6B_ Levisham Moor 8392 
L6C Levisham Moor 8392 L7 ___Levisham Moor 8292 
L8 ‘Far Black Rigg 8492 L9 _— Double Dike 5780 
L10_ East Toft Dike 8592 Lil High Bride Stones 8791 
L12 Newgate Moor 8792 L13  Dargate Dikes 8991 
L14_ Backleys 9190 L15 __ Snainton Dikes 9089 
L16 Ebberston Common E 9089 L17  Ebberston Common W 9089 
L23  Givendale Head 8987 L24  Givendale Head 8887 
L25___Stoneclose Rigg 8688 L26 Oxmoor Dikes 8987 
L27  Givendale Lower Dike 8986 L28  Givendale Dike 8986 
L33  Scamridge Dikes 9086 L34 Malton Cote Dike 8985 
L36 Netherby Dale 9085 L38 Cockmoor Hall Plant’n 9186 
L39 Cockmoor Dikes 9186 L40__— Brandy Slack 9286 
L41 Rise Dikes 9486 L42 East Moor North 9486 
L43 East Moor South 9486 L46_ Brompton Moor 9388 
L48 Moor Dike South 9586 L52 —Skell Dikes 9987 
L56 Weaponness 0386 L64 John Cross Rigg 9002 
L65_ Cross Dike 8487 L66 Low Wood 8587 
L70_ Rawcliff 7991 L71 Latter Gate 9304 
L73 Moll Dawson’s Slack 5787 L74___‘ Fall Rigg Cropton 7690 
L75 Moor Dike Cropton 7689 L76___Blackpark 7591 
L77 __Blansby Park 8288 L78 ___Blansby Park 8288 
L79 _ Blansby Park 8287 L80 Appleton Common 7286 
L81 Egton Grange North 7703 L82 Egton Grange South 7703 
L83 High Stone Dike 6803 L84 Low Cragg North Dike 6804 
L85 Crown End not given L86__ Urra Moor 5701 
L87 Cable Stone 5800 L88  Barnby Moor not given 
L89 Easington High Moor not given L90_—-Girrick Moor not given 
L91 Danby Rigg North 7006 L92 Danby Rigg South 7005 
L93 Cleave Dike 5183 L94 Hesketh Dike not given 
L95  Castern Dike North 5182 L96  Castern Dike South 5181 
L97__‘— Park Dike Julian Park 8001 L98___— North Ings Dike not given 
L99A Commondale Moor not given L99B Commondale Moor not given 
L101 Steeple Cross Dike not given L103 Birk Head not given 


nil Gull Nook Earthworks near Danes Dyke, Flamborough* 
nil Helmsley Deer Park** 


Notes 
*Gull Nook. Contains a very brief reference to trial trenches dug in August 1951 


** Helmsley Deer Park. A sectional drawing date 12 March 1956 by A Pacitto 


Christopher Hall 
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Book Reviews 


Scarborough Artists of the Nineteenth Century - A Biographical Dictionary: 
Anne and Paul Bayliss: ISBN 0950640 2 2: Price £3.50 


Published in 1997 (the 50" anniversary year of Scarborough Art Gallery), the dictionary 
presents brief biographical details of over one hundred artists associated with Scarborough in 
the nineteenth century. The books also lists 42 artists, examples of whose work are held in the 
Borough Council’s own collections. 


Since the discovery of the medicinal uses of the spa wells in the early seventeenth century, 
Scarborough has attracted artists eager in the first instance to produce topographical views for 
discerning (and presumably recovering) visitors, and subsequently marine, portrait and other 
subjects as the resort’s attractions broadened. By the nineteenth century, Scarborough’s growing 
seasonal influx of visitors and resident population could support a proportional increase in 
seasonal and resident artists, a significant number of whom were of European origin. Some 
artists such as John Wilson Carmichael and Atkinson Grimshaw were to enjoy wide recognition; 
most, although producers of work of sufficient merit to be of interest to collectors, remained 
relatively obscure with the inevitable present difficulty of obtaining sufficient and accurate 
information about their lives and output. 


Anne and Paul Bayliss, who live in Scarborough, have assiduously gleaned information from 
local and other sources (53 are listed) and produced the first comprehensive and consequently 
indispensable work which enables collectors, art lovers and local historians to research artists 
of this period. Inevitably, as in the case of any dictionary, the book is designed to be referred 
to, its great usefulness in this respect probably precluding its being taken up by many general 
readers, particularly since there are no illustrations and the entries are essentially biographical, 
omitting for the most part aesthetic evaluation of the artists’ work. 


David Buchanan 


Photographers in mid Nineteenth Century Scarborough — The Sarony Years. 
A History and Dictionary: 
Anne and Paul Bayliss: ISBN 0 9506405 3 0: Price £4.50 


This companion volume, published in 1998 effectively fills the gap apparent after the publication 
of the first since many nineteenth century professionals made little distinction between the 
commercial applications of art and photography and occasionally made a living at both using 
any technique which was financially feasible and socially acceptable. 


Richard Beard had opened premises in Scarborough in 1842 only fifteen months after he had 
opened the first ever studio in England, recognising the importance of the town as a resort of 
the wealthy and fashionable. Others were swift to follow but it was the remarkable Canadian 
photographer and entrepreneur, Oliver Sarony (1820-79) whose professional acumen led to the 
establishment on South Cliff of what was said to be the largest photographic business in Europe. 
Sarony apart, the book gives brief thumbnail sketches of 1 17 photographers working from 1842 
to 1900, drawing heavily on advertisement or editorial comment in local newspapers. 
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As in the case of “Scarborough Artists of the Nineteenth Century”, this book is well researched 
with 67 listed sources, and is the only volume on the subject to date: it is an essential reference 
work for the serious enquirer. Moreover, useful introductory sections place photography within 
the social context and describe many of the photographic techniques available at the time, which, 
together with the chapter on Sarony, broaden the book’s potential appeal to other readers. 
Although some monochrome illustrations have been included, no actual photographs have been 
reproduced; perhaps an expanded edition may be published in the future despite the inevitable 
increase in costs? 


David Buchanan 
Also published by the same authors: 


William James Boddy - York Artist: His Life and Works 
Anne and Paul Bayliss ISBN 0 9506405 1 4: Price £2.90 
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